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Madame Clara Novello. 


(Continued from page 68.) 


The circumstances by which the infancy of 
Madame Clara Novello was surrounded, were 
singularly prepitious for the development, if not 
for the germination of the true artistic spirit ; for 
elevation of mind to the comprehension of lofty 
subjects, and thus for her qualification to the 
special position she holds as a singer of sacred 
music. We have dwelt at some length upon the 
associations of her childhood, because, however 
indirectly, these must have influenced her entire 
career, and thus constitute an essential, though 
perhaps an undesigned, portion of her intellect- 
ual education. It would have been of compar- 
atively small value that she was gifted with a 
voice of such loveliness and power,—that her 
mind was prepared for the perception of the 
subtlest beauties in the art to which she was de- 
voted,—had not her natural organ been brought, 
by training, so completely under control as to 
enable her fully to realize her own conceptions. 
In this respect her advantages were as great as 
in the other two; for her scholastic education was 
fully as fortunate as the general circumstances 
from which her mind received its first bias. 

In 1824 her family was residing at Paris, where 
she received musical instruction from M. Feétis, 
at present director of the Brussels Conservatoire, 
author of the Biographie Universelle de Musiciens, 
together with many didactic works, and compos- 
er for the church and the theatre. M. Fétis was 
at that time professor in the Conservatoire of 
Paris. By his advice his young pupil became a 
candidate for admission into that institution, 
where, instruction being entirely gratuitous, there 
is a limit to the number of students; and as vac- 
ancies arise they are filled up by the most prom- 
ising candidates who may compete for the advan- 
tage. It was somewhat adventurous to bring 
forward a child of six years old to contend with 
girls of double or threefold her age, at an election 
in which physical and mental powers, voice and 
intellect, were the qualifications for success. 
Choron was the head of the department to which 
the friends of little Clara desired her to be ad- 
mitted ; and to this eminent master she was ac- 
cordingly taken for examination. The piece 
chosen for the display of her ability was a bravura 
from Arne’s Artaxerxes, “The Soldier tired.” 
Time was, but is now no more, when this song 
was regarded as the infallible test of vocal pro- 
ficiency in England ; the pretensions of any sing- 
er were acknowledged who could pass the ordeal 
of the volleys of triplets she had to fire through 
in “ The Soldier tired ;” and whosoever ventured 
not to essay the voluble divisions of this proof of 
skill was classed derogatorily as a ballad singer, 
and esteemed accordingly. Twenty years having 
elapsed since A rtaxerxes,—the only English opera 
which till then had held permanent ground 
through successive generations of singers and lis- 
teners,—has been witnessed on the stage, they 
whose memories extend not farther back have no 
chance of recollecting “ The Soldier tired,” ex- 
cept through the trumpet of Mr. Harper, whose 
remarkable execution, while it proves what he 
can do as a trumpeter, shows also how much (or 
how little) was expected of a prima donna in 
London, previous to the year 1840. Now “The 
Soldier tired” appears to have been admired in 
England alone ; its merits, such as they are, and 
its elements of vocal display, such as we were 
wont to esteem them, escaped the appreciation of 
the Paris professor. This effort of the young 
aspirant failed to convince the commentator on 
Albrechtsberger of her precocious talent, and he 
required another specimen of her ability in a 
style with which he was more familiar. “Clara, 





who was not to be discomfited by Choron’s anti- 
Anglican predilections, now sang the “ Agnus” 
from Mozart’s Mass in F, in her performance of 
which she displayed such genuine musical feeling, 
and such singular promise, that she was unhesi- 
tatingly preferred over nineteen competitors. 
You may, if you will, suppose her success in this 
beautiful air to have been in some degree, due to 
her life-long familiarity with ecclesiastical music, 
the practice of which constituted her father’s 
chief professional avocation, since its style must 
have become, from constant association, as a second 
nature to her. You may, if you will (and, 
though not fatalists, our will must coincide with 
yours, if you be thus willing) regard this infantine 
triumph as an augury of the distinction as an in- 
terpreter of the greatest works of the first mas- 
ters of sacred music, which the little girl, who 
had not then cut her wisdom teeth, was destined 
to attain. 

Clara Novello’s studies in the Conservatoire 
were principally directed to sacred music, in 
which her rapid progress won the admiration of 
all who witnessed it. Here we trace a cause, 
as we have just supposed a prognostic, of her ex- 
cellence in that department of her art in which 
she will be especially missed when she retires 
from public life. Such was her early proficiency 
that she was soon capable of sustaining a part in 
the performances of the students; but as it was 
out of all propriety that so small a person should 
be ranked with her unproportionable associates, 
accordingly, as the only means to fit her to take 
her stand beside them, she took it on a stool, and 
thus was raised to an elevation of stature ap- 
proximating to her elevation of talent. For six 
years she continued the course of instruction af- 
forded by the Conservatoire, whence she derived 
that solid foundation in the principles of the vocal 
art which may well be supposed to have secured 
her first success and enabled her not only to main- 
tain, but consolidate it. In 1830, however, oc- 
curred the famous July revolution, which, while 
it changed the dynasty, greatly disturbed the ar- 
rangements of all institutions dependent on the 
monarchy, and, among others, the Conservatoire 
de Musique. This fact, combined with other 
circumstances, induced the removal of Clara No- 
vello to London, and here, in her native city, 
began anew epoch in her education.—London 
Musical World. 

(To be Continued.) 





The Mendelssohn Statue Festival. 


CrystaL Parace, Sypennam.—There is on re- 
cord the career of no musical artist, creative or exec- 
utive, which can be compared with that of Mendels- 
sohn, as regards love, hope, joy, success, prosperity, 
intellectual cultivation, immediate recognition,—all 
that makes a heaven onearth. A more complete 
life than his, till within a very short time before the 
dark veil fell around him, is no! to be imagined. 
When has a death been so mourned? It might be 
almost said that the love of survivors has shown it- 
self in passionate excess, as regards his music,—in 
this country at least,—so unceasing has been the ref- 
erence and return to it. The enthusiasts in England 
could be numbered by hundreds—what do we say 1— 
by thousands, who will not admit that an uninterest- 
itg note or a weak bar is to be found in any music 
bearing his name.—Never were concert compositions 
more incessantly played and sung. Never has a great 
work (not an opera) been so instantaneously placed 
on its high pedestal as “ Elijah” in England. The 
celebration of yesterday week, if regarded with these 
considerations may be characterized as unique. It 
was one for all those who knew and loved Mendels- 
sohn (and who that knew him did not love him ?) to 
take part in, and to recollect with no common feel- 
ings. ‘“ How he would have enjoyed it!” was ever 
present as a thought,—without regard to the incoher- 
ence of such fancy. For all that was festive, heart- 





felt, picturesque, who that ever lived had a more ex- 
quisite relish than he? He was reconciled to the 
miserable execution of his ‘“ Lauda Sion,” in St. 
Martin’s Church at Liége, by the evening sun stream- 
ing through the windows on the circle of richly-clad 
ecclesiastics who sate to hear the sermon,—by the 
curling fumes of the incense,—by the bell in time 
that marked the rhythm of the last chorus as the 
Sacrament was displayed.—A few days later, when 
he was made a freeman of Cologne, how delighted 
was he from his balcony to see the lanterns(‘ jire- 
tulips,” he called them) of the serenaders winding 
out of a crooked street, leading into the Malzbuchel, 
and when the music was over, dancing away some- 
what unsteadily,—for, sooth to say, the serenaders 
had supped jovially on Rhine wine! How would he 
have enjoyed the beautiful May-scene of yesterday 
week.—A_ more beautiful May-day and May-night 
could not have been bespoken! Along the road and 
rail from town, the trees, sprinkled with late but 
most delicious green,—the heaps of white fruit-blos- 
som,—the bright sky,—the gracious air,—all helped 
to make symphony for a holiday, to the fresh and 
cheering influences of which none would have been 
more sensible than the poet mouldering in the narrow 
house, in whose honor the day was kept. 

Such a day is so full of memories, yearnings, af- 

fections, running throughout all its beauty as a sweet 
though mournful undertone,—that to record its events 
coolly is not an easy task. But it must be tried ;— 
unless for record rhapsody were to be obtruded ; and 
to be content with the latter would amount to irrev- 
erence to one of the most just, while most liberal, 
judges of his own art with whom the world has been 
conversant. Let us, therefore, attempt to convey 
the impressions made by the performance of ‘ Eli- 
jah.” 
. These on the myriad audience were various, de- 
pendent onthe place of the auditor, his power of 
taking into account matters whether accidental or 
essential, the kind of expectation raised in him, his 
willingness not to exact precisely the same emotions 
from every pleasure in which he partakes, and, be- 
cause some familiar delights are wanting to close 
ears and sympathy to others. We were prepared for 
what every one must haye found, that the music of 
Mendelssohn bears presentation on this vast scale less 
we.] than that of Handel. Not only are many of 
the delicacies of modern orchestration lost under such 
circumstances, but the manner in which instruments 
and yoices are combined implies loss of power. 
Then, at the beginning of the Oratorio, the vast body 
to be mancenvred, which it had been impossible to 
assemble for full rehearsal (one of the inevitable dif- 
ficulties of such celebrations) was shy. Neverthe- 
less, the effect was more rich and noble than could 
have been anticipated. Ears are ears—precise defin- 
ition is hard to settle. Many complaints that the 
piano passages were inaudible wandered about the 
Crystal Palace. Our impression is precisely the re- 
verse, that in the gentler portions of choral music 
the presence of multitudes spread over so wide a 
space was to be felt, and we fancy that had we been 
introduced blindfold into the place, the sound by its 
quality would have made us aware of the presence 
of numbers. Thus, in the first act, the responses in 
the final scene, where the Prophet prays for rain, 
were more effective than the chorus, ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God” (which Signor Costa urges at too fiery a 
speed), since then the stringed instruments are next 
to lost. Inthe second act, heard from distant and 
various portions of the building, the choruses that 
succeeded the best were “ Be not afraid,” the celes- 
tial unaccompanied close to ‘ He watching over Is- 
rael,” and the “ Holy, holy.” Here the antiphony 
of the four female voices to the full choir, and in the 
latter the successive entrance of voices after voices 
were as distinct as we have ever heard. <A sugges- 
tion may be thrown out to reconcile conflicting tes- 
timonies. The effort of attention is inevitably great- 
er in a large than in a limited locality. 

After it has been asserted by no one else before 
the world save Signor Costa could such a performance 
have been conducted to a close with such smoothness 
and precision, a word must be said concerning the 
singers. Miss Parepa, whose first essay at “ Elijah” 
this was, covered herself with honor. She sang the 
music well—her voice told ; so did Madame Sainton- 
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Dolby’s, more than on any former occasion,—Miss 
Palmer’s better than we had expected, that of Mr. 
Sims Reeves as of old, Signor Belletti’s the least 
well; and £lijah is the predominant part. The oth- 
er singers (to complete the list for the sake of his- 
tory) were Miss F. Rowland and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

The story of the after celebrations of the day must 
be cut short. The unveiling of the statue on the ter- 
race was the one failure. Surely something better 
than the penny-trumpet call which announced it 
should have been devised. Of the statue itself we 
may speak on a future day. Then came, at the foot 
of the statue, some good German part-singing of the 
songs which Mendelssohn wrote with so much en- 
joyment for the German Societies at home to sing in 
the wood at Schwanheim, near Frankfort, and else- 
where,—things to make full the hearts of those who 
remembered past days and festivities “ when the fear 
of Death was not.” Afterwards, his Marches were 
played by wind bands. Later in the evening the 
moon got up, and the Palace was illuminated, and 
the Torch Procession emerged from among the 
trees, winding round the great central fountain—the 
mixture of fire, water, colored vapor, with a lovely 
May-night for canopy and background—the dim thou- 
sands of spectators capriciously dispersed, and the 
charming landscape features of the Sydenham gar- 
den,—making a scene not to be forgotten. We can- 
not close the above notes of it without repeating 
“Tlow he would have enjoyed it !’’-—London Athen- 
aum, May 12. 


The Study of Music. 
(From Oliver’s ‘‘ Musical Transcript,”’ Pittsfield, Mass.) 


We are informed by an eminent member of the 
legal profession, that such reforms and improvements 
in law practice have obtained within the last ten 
years, that a case, which would formerly have occu- 
pied months of time and reams of paper, can now 
be got through with in as many weeks or even days, 
and with the use of as many quires of paper. 

We are all too happy, also, to acknowledge the 
fact that although less than twenty years ago, a prac- 
titioner in the healing art was not willing to visit a 
patient without leaving behind a prescription con- 
taining a dozen or more items, the preparation of 
which involved the use of as many bottles, pill-boxes 
and plasters ; now, a little wholesome advice as to 
exercise, dict, ete., or at the most, a single powder or 
tincture, serves abundantly the purpose of the former 
doses, and with much more satisfactory results. As 
in these departments, so also in those of mechanics, 
agriculture, ete., improvements have been made, and 
all tending to strengthen, systematize and simplify. 

The art and science of music have not been left 
behind in this advance, but appear rather in the front 
rank, thanks be to the faithful and earnest strivings 
of such men as J. N. Hummel, Theodor Uhlig, and 
others, who have succeeded in convincing all who 
are desirous of keeping up with the times, that a 
man may sooner become a thorough and skillful per- 
former, as a pianist, for example, by three hours of 
practice each day, combined with the necessary writing 
aud theoretical study, than in the old fashioned way of 
twelve to fifteen hours of mechanical drudgery, and 
mere finger work at the instrument 

Justice should also be done to the name of Fran- 
cois Hunten, (whose originally valuable book, by 
the way, has been, for money-making purposes, so 
badly mutilated by publishers,) who said, more than 
twenty years ago, in the preface of his method for 
the piano, speaking of theoretical studies as compar- 
ed with mere mechanical exercises, “these things 
make the musician, the latter the mere playcr.”” ‘This, 
then, being the unquestionable fact, hard though it 
may be for some, especially unthinking people to 
believe, or, believing, to act upon, it becomes our 
duty to ascertain and communicate what we can of 
the opinion and practices of the best masters, with 
regard to such a method of education. 

The treatment of this subject has been greatly 
simplified, whether in connection with the voice or 
any mechanical instrument, and may be considered 
under three departments, viz: The cultivation of the 
eye, which includes the reading of notes, and all the 
various terms and characters employed by composers 
in expressing their ideas and intentions. Secondly, 
the cultivation of the judgment, the understanding 
and taste, which God has given to every man, wheth- 
er he wishes to sing or not; the study of the gram- 
mar of the musical language, the listening to the 
performances of good music, ete.; and, lastly, the 
department of mechanism or finger work, for the 
development and equalization of the powers, and the 
acquisition of those elementary means which form 
the snb:tance of «ll musical compositions. For ex- 
ample, passaves for five fingers, Diatonic, Chromatic, 
Harmonic scales and the like, without the knowledge 





or possession of which no one ever did or can play, 
and with which, every one possessing a musically 
cultivated eye, judgment, mind and taste, can piay 
everything. 

To secure the object first named, the cultivation of 
the eye, however young the pupil may be, he imme- 
diately commences to write notes, copying little pie- 
ces, prefixing the name to each note—after first 
learning their names, on, above and below the staff, 
with certainty. Then, the intervals are written, 
natural, large, small, redundant and diminished ; 
upon the same principle that a child in learning to 
read first learns a-b ab, b-a ba, and the like. Next, 
the scales in all the keys, minor and major, are care- 
fully and intelligently written, that perfect and equal 
familiarity be acquired with all. Then the pupil is 





taught to transpose in writing, simple pieces at first, 
then more difficult ones, into different keys, then 
back into the original, to prove the correctness of 
the work. All this is done for the education of the 
eye, with respect to the position of notes and nothing 
else. Czerny, although he has deluged us with such 
a torrent of mechanical exercises for the piano, says: | 
“One-half hour spent thus daily, will do more for 
the young pianist, than three hours spent at the in- 
strument ;”” and Spohr says the same with regard to 
the violin. 

Again, cultivating the eye with respect to the du- 
ration or value of notes, is a separate department, 
requiring different instruction. Rhythmical exer- 
cises are written—the pupil invents them himself, in 
all the varieties of time-measure, with two, three, 
four, five, six notes in a measure, in all possible de- 
signs and permutations. We know of pupils, with 
less than six months practice, during half an hour a 
day, in such exercises as these, who will comprehend 
and read correctly at a glance a formidable and 
complicated measure, that some skillfal pianists will 
puzzle over for ten minutes, and then not be able to 
time the notes to their satisfaction. To go more 
fully into particulars, in regard to this fascinating 
and valuable department of musical study, the limits 
of this article will not allow. Thus much is neces- 
sary to qualify even the ordinary singer or instrn- 
mentalist. More necessary, however, if possible, is 
it to him who, possessing some musical genius, wish- 
es to understand what he plays, and appreciate what 
he hears, and possibly, by and by, to express even 
his own thoughts in the language of this glorious 
art. 

To read and understand what we read in this, as 
in any other language, one first learns how the letters 
are formed into syllables, svllables into words, words 
into sentences, &c., &e. That is, first learns what is 
possible to be made in melody with two notes—three, 
four, five, six, and so on, making application of all 
the rhythmtical changes learned in the exercises in 
rhythm before mentioned, extending these primitive 
forms afterward to monophonic phrases, ascending 
and descending in simple and compound retrogres- 
sions, &e. (See A. B. Marx's Kompositions Lehre.) 

Then follows the study of harmony, or the finding 
what chords are possible with combining two, three, 
four notes, &c., three-fold and four-fold chords, com- 
mon and extra, fundamental and derivative, in all 
their positions, inversions and permutations. (See 
Weber’s Theorie der Ton-Kunst.) Afterwards the 
employment of these in making those wonderful res- 
olutions, progressions and modulations, which, as il- 
lustrated in the works of Bach, Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn, have made music what it is, the greatest, 
noblest, most glorious of all God’s earthly gifts to 
men, 

The second branch of our subject brings us to the 
cultivation of the jndgment, understanding and taste, 
which is chiefly through the ear. It is of the utmost 
importance that this organ be thoroughly instructed, 
that it may be known what is right, and how to en- 
joy, approve and appreciate it, and what is wrong, 
how to avoid and condemn it. 

As Thalberg says, “whether a person wishes to 
sing or not, he should, at least, as a part of a good 
musical education, thoroughly cultivate the voice, to 
develope equally, to strike accurately, to sustain 
uniformly, and to connect purely all its tones.” It 
is God’s own instrument, given to every creature 
who is not absolutely mute. All music is made up 
of tones, comparatively long or short, high or low, 
loud or soft, and there is not one individual in a 
milhon, who can hear at all, but can distinguish 
one tone from another in either of these comparative 
relations. The rest isa matter of practice, experi- 
ence and cultivatién. And these are all necessary 
to the student, whether of the Piano, Trumpet or 
Violin. If he learns to sing. so much the better; if 
not, at least, he has received that benefit and im- 
provement to his judgment and understanding neces- 
sary to him as a musician. The ear should be cul- 





tivated also by affording it opportunity of listening 


to good music. 

As in connection with the foregoing, here, also, the 
exercise of good common sense is indispensable. 
The right application of that informs one readily 
when listening to what is called singing, if the per- 
former slides about from one note to another, strikes 
below it and howls up to the written note, or does 
anything but what is indicated by the composer, he 
knows that is not singing, his judgment disapproves, 
his taste condemns it. If in a performance upon 
the piano, the keys be dropped like hot iron, depriv- 
ing the notes of half their value, or the foot be press- 
ed down upon the open pedal, so that not one sound is 
distinguishable from another, by the light of common 
sense, his judgment disapproves, and his taste con- 
demns such a performance. If in church music 
the organ be permitted to predominate over the 
voices, secular melodies are introduced, senseless 
combinations of the stops employed, his ear tells him 
that it is wrong—his judgment disapproves—his 
taste condemns it. If in orchestra or band, one in- 
strument or class of instruments prevail over an 
other, if some snap off the tones before half uttered, 
and others come lagging in one after another, com- 
mon sense says wrong again; the judgment disap- 
proves, the taste condemns. 

Good music, well performed and well listened to, 
instructs the judgment, developes the understanding, 
and retines the taste. Lastly, let us consider the 
department of mechanism or finger work, as_ the 
means employed to bring all this into personal use, 
practical application, in a word, to make it all our 
own, of ourselves and within onrselves. — It is re- 
marked in this connection that every well formed 
hand has five fingers upon it, and it suggests itself 
at once to all intelligent minds, that to perform well 
upon any keyed instrament, equally facility in their 
action is requisite. The first desideratum then, is to 
enter diligently into the development of the strength, 
elasticity and nimbleness of the weaker fingers, that 
as soon as possible all shall be equal in these quali- 
ties. The practice of those exercises, scales, &c., 
before mentioned, in all their various forms of posi- 
tion, combination and permutation, compasses every 
difficulty presented in the most elaborate composi- 
tion, whether for the Piano, Violin, Flute, Trumpet, 
or any other instrument. 

With respect to the bowing of stringed instruments, 
and the embouchure of the latter, these are perfectly 
and correctly established under the direction of a 
good master, before anything mechanical is at- 
tempted. 

All these things are what is meant by the great 
and good Hummel, and Czerny, and hosts of others, 
when they say that, “three or four hours of daily 
practice, in connection with proper theoretical study, 
will do more in five years to make a good musician, 
than twelve or fourteen hours of mechanical labor 
mercy, during a lifetime.” 

If one sets out with the determination to become 
a concert player, a mere mechanist, that is another 
thing ; there are enough of that class, but they are 
not musicians. Let them spend twelve or fourteen 
hours a day in mere mechanical exercise, they can 
do nothing else, they can neither appreciate the works 
of others, nor interpret them. © They may call them- 
selves composers, but they are not, they are mere ar- 
rangers, dressing up popular melodies with their tor- 
rents of trills, cascades of scales, and avalanches of 
arpeggios. As Bach says, such compositions are 
“old shoes, fitted to one common last,”’ and worthy 
only to demonstrate the sleight of hand tricks pecu- 
liar to their authors. 

Music is a language—an art—a mystery; and 
whatever powers one may naturally possess, whether 
physical, mental, or intellectual, he cannot read it, he 
cannot understand it, he cannot interpret it, he can- 
not enjoy it, without having first studied it. A plea- 
sing melody, or some simple harmony, with strongly 
marked rhythm, as a polka, march, or the like, he 
may enjoy listening to as a whole, as he would enjoy 
the smoothly flowing measure of some poem in a 
strange language, though it is otherwise wholly unin- 
telligible to him. 

In our favored America, we claim to be smart, and 
we are, in commerce, agriculture, in mechanics, ete., 
and it often seems, as in the case of Lord Timothy 
Dexter, of glorious memory, that the less a man 
knows about anything, the better qualified he is to 
succeed in it. Upon the strength of this, Americans 
are disposed tacitly, if not otherwise, to claim that 
the less one knows about music, the more one is en- 
titled to exercise, as an inalienable right, his un- 
taught judgment in expressing and enforcing opin- 
ions about musicians, their compositions and per- 
formances, without regarding honest pride, feeling, 
sensibility, or common justice. We do not object to 
people’s saying, “TI like this or that,’— I think so 
or so,”’—it is different from declaring “ that is a fine 
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piece,”—“‘ he is an excellent teacher,”’-——‘ you have 
an excellent piano,”’ etc., ete.,—knowing nothing of 
those things, they have no right to exercise the in- 
fluence, by such language, which wealth, power, or 
social pesition may give them. If they are right in 
doing so, then, indeed, it is true that the less a person 
knows of a thing, the better right he has to talk about 
it, and express his opinion; and all knowledge, all 
education, all aspiration and pursuit after things high- 
er and better, are vain,—earth only is a reality, and 
heaven a myth,—all wisdom is folly, and ignorance 
alone is bliss! But no! a thousand times no! Sol- 
omon was right in his denunciations of the self-suf- 
ficiency of the human heart. ‘“ Fools,” are they, 
“who hate knowledge, and despise wisdom and in- 
struction.” Let then those who would venture to 
talk about music, study it, that they may know 
whereof they speak! Let those who profess to teach 
music, study it, that their pupils may not squander 
their time in mere finger work and drudgery! Let 
those who play, study music, that they may enjoy the 
wonderful poetry and understand the glorious beauty 
of its language! Let those who sing, study it, that 
they may sing with the heart and with the understand- 
ing, and that those who have some cultivation of 
judgment, sensibility of feeling, and refinement of 
taste, may be spared the torture to which restraint in 
the sanctuary, and courtesy in the drawing room, 
compel them too often to submit! Let organists 
study music, that we may be saved from the sense- 
less, uncouth, and unhallowed abuse of that noble 
instrument, which is unavoidably the result of mere 
mechanical performance upon it! Let our orchestral 
leaders and band masters sfudy music, that they may 
avoid making ill-assorted and unhappy marriages be- 
tween strings, wood and brass ; that they may avoid 
the promiscuous and wrong association of copper and 
brass in military parades. All this is well understood 
in Europe, and rests upon principles of taste, which 
are fixed and underlie the whole. Let musie pub- 
lishers, and arrangers, and self-styled composers, study 
music, that we may be protected against, and they 
saved from perpetrating, the mutilations and abor- 
tions to which now in the chureh and Sabbath school, 
concert room and theatre, and in the social circle, we 
are daily subjected. Let newspaper critics study 
music, that the stereotyped verbiage and senseless, 
meaningless laudation of unworthy performances 
may be abated, that they may know to distinguish 
between right and wrong, and withhold their praise 
and commendation from the quacks and mounte- 
banks who forestall the public opinion through them, 
and leave the Labordes, Sontags and Vieuxtemps, 
who come to our country with modesty and real 
genius, relying for success upon true merit, to pay 
their own expenses, without encouragement from the 
publie. 

Finally, let all study music, that peace, harmony 
and yood will may be preserved. It has been said 
that musicians are quarrelsome—it is not true! It 
is because they are not true musicians, and have no 
music in their hearts. Let their souls be imbued 
with the true spirit of music, and their hearts will 
be tilled with love te allmen. As light dispels dark- 
ness, as goed counteracts evil, as falschood is to be 
overcome by truth, as death is to be swallowed up in 
life, so trath shall and must prevail over error in 
musie¢, and as the sons of God in the beginning sent 
up their shouts of praise to the great Creator of all 
things, so in the end shall all perversion, folly and 
wrong doing in music be overcome, and buried far, 
far beneath the swelling harmony of the harps and 
voices of the just made perfect before the throne of 
the Almighty ! 





The Invention of the Harmonica. 


Translated from the German of Extse Poiko. for the Saturday 
Evening Post, by Fanny Matone Raymonp. 

On a gloomy November afternoon, in the third sto- 
ry of a plain house in the city of London, a cheerful 
fire sparkled on the hearth of the prettiest corner 
room one can imagine. It seemed to laugh in the 
face of the surly winter, who threw handfuls of ice 
and snow flakes at the windows, raging and howling 
like an imprisoned bear. The twilight had already 
begun to wrap the immense city in a gray veil ; only 
the dome of St. Paul’s and the giant form of the 
Tower struggled with the coming darkness, and rose 
above the clouds that sought to envelop them. The 
lanterns were alight in the streets, and fought their 
usual battle with daylight. The corner room was al- 
ready half in shadow, and the firelight danced up and 
down the walls, ran over the floor, played on the ceil- 
ing, and while doing these expeditions, it touched al- 
ternately the faces and forms of four persons who 
had assembled there. The most remarkable figure 
in the little group was that of a man who sat close to 
the fireplace in an arm-chair, with his head resting 





against its back. He was dressed in black, and wore 
no wig, although such was the fashion of the time, 
but simply his own thick gray hair, combed smoothly 
from his temples. And what fine temples, what a 
forehead! One could not imagine a human face with 
a handsomer brow ; the dreams of a great soul were 
inscribed upon it, and two clear and intelligent eyes 


stood beneath as interpreters of those dreams. Who : 


that regarded this head would care to notice whether 
the features were fine, if youth had passed from cheek 
and lip, or that the mouth, with its fascinating smile, 
was regularly formed ? His form was not remarka- 
ble, but every movement was firm and nobie. And 
his name? Benjamin Franklin! the friend of man- 
kind, the honest American citizen, the renowned 
scholar. Scientific business had brought him from 
Philadelphia at the end of the year 1762, to London, 
where he intended to remain some months. His first 
visit had been to his respected relative, the excellent 
Mistress Davies, who had resided in the great capital 
of the world, in a very retired manner, with her two 
talented daughters, Mary and Cecilia, ever since the 
death of her husband. Franklin scarcely remember- 
ed the young girls, whom he had only once seen, 
when they were very young children, and was not a 
little astonished when two grown up, charming maids 
of 18 and 19 approached to greet him with all the 
cordiality of relations. The lively Cecilia clasped 
him round the neck; her elder sister Mary simply 
gave him her hand, trembling and blushing as she did 
so. They could scarcely believe that the great man, 
on whose renown their mother had fed them, so to 
speak, really stood before them. Scarcely a day had 
passed without some conversation between them 
about him. The glory that surrounded the name of 
him whom Heaven had placed nearer to them than 
to any others, was as sunshine to tho little family. 
The extraordinary preéminence of this intellect, the 
true nobility of this soul, was nowhere more deeply 
and inwardly recognized, than in the third story of 
the simple London house. Every event in the life of 
Franklin was related to her daughters by Mistress 
Davies ; all the doings of the great man seemed un- 
impeachable to the three women. His first love for 
the beautiful Miss Wells, his separation and after un- 
ion with her, who had in the meanwhile become the 
wife of another, had a great attraction for the young 
girls. Mary could not understand how a maiden, 
who had been loved by such a man, could give her 
heart to another; while Cecilia remarked very cor- 
rectly, that Franklin, while courting the charming 
Miss Wells, was not the renowned Franklin. 

“Oh, had T only been Miss Wells!” sighed Mary ; 
whereupon her sister answered, a little sharply : 

“ How can you wish to be old and ugly, and no 
longer able to sing ?” 

“Oh, to be loved by him, I would give everything, 
even my voice!” 

“Children, cease your nonsensical chatter!” With 
these words Mistress Davies interrupted the conversa- 
tion. “ Our distinguished relative is now old and 
married, and when you see him, neither of you will 
dream of falling in love with him.’ 

Among those rare and varied species of woman’s 
love, which no scholar has yet thought of reducing 
to asystem, there is one of more common growth, 
certainly, than the marvellous flower of world-defiant 
passion, but yet touching and attractive in its nature. 
It is the secret, enthusiastic tenderness, that, with its 
finger on its lip, follows in the track ot distinguished 
men. At the feet of lofty palm-trees, and strong 
oaks, this modest flower unfolds its chaste leaves, de- 
siring nothing more than such a position. It is 
nourished by the sunshine that falls on the head of 
the tree; her fine roots becoming gradually entwined 
with his; she feels and suffers with him, although he 
is not aware of it; and when he dies—she must die 
with him. But no one, standing in awe, beside the 
overthrown oak, mourns for the violet, crashed by its 
fall. It would not be difficult to point out the exist- 
ence of such lovely blooms, in the lives of all great 
men. Mary Davies was one of the loveliest among 
them. The news that Franklin was really coming to 
England, and would remain some months in London, 
naturally aroused a perfect storm of delight in the 
Davies’ house. 

“We must sing to him, often sing to him,” cried 
Cecilia, “so that he may see that there is also some- 
thing to admire in us!”’ And the charming maiden 
was right ; her singing, and that of Mary, was wor- 
thy of admiration ; attention had been drawn to the 
sisters, even in the great city of London, by the rare 
union of uncommon musical talent and enchanting 
beauty, with childlike unconsciousness and modesty. 
The names of the sisters Davies sufficed to fill any 
concert room. 

At length came the time, when he, the long desired 
renowned guest, was really with them, and when he 
sat with them almost every evening, in the little cor- 





ner room we described at the commencement of our 
story. 

Mistress Davies, a stately, kind-hearted dame, 
tripped restlessly hither and thither, drew back a 
chair here, smoothed a table-cloth there, pushed for- 
ward a vase, moved from window to fireplace, and 
said twenty times, half aloud, “ It is almost dark!” 
She was one of those busy naturcs that cannot un- 
derstand the sweet enchantment of the dreamy twi- 
light hour, and she never permitted this dangerous 
indulgence to her daughters. Since the arrival of 
their distinguished relative, her patience had been se- 
verely tried, for Franklin had a particular fancy for 
the twilight hour. The girls talked in an under tone 
at the window. Cecilia sat on a stool at her sister’s 
feet, her pretty arms resting on the other’s knees. 
The rosy face was turned upwards, her thick black 
curls fell back from her round cheeks, over her well- 
turned shoulders. She chattered, questioned, and 
laughed, as a girl of eighteen will chatter, talk, and 
laugh ; but Mary listened absently to the pretty non- 
sense ; her eyes were fixed on Franklin’s noble face. 
Mary was atrue daughter of old England ; a won- 
drously lovely creature, with waving golden hair, 
and a dazzlingly brilliant complexion, all red and 
white. In her slow movements, in her slender form, 
in the slight bend of her head towards the left side, 
lay an indescribable charm ; in the slow uplifting of 
her black eyelashes, in the finely contracted corners 
of her delicate mouth, an observing eye would have 
detected the sign of a too-sensitive heart. 

“ You must sing something for me to-day, my dear 
girls,” said Franklin; “ and let it be mm the twilight ; 
music has never so sweet, so powerful an effect as 
then.” 

The sisters rose; Mary opened the piano that 
stood at a little distance from the window, and Ce- 
cilia pushed the stool towards her. The slender fin- 
gers of the eldest sister ran swiftly over the black, 
rattling keys, that never sounded so harp-like, how- 
ever, as when Mary played. She accompanied her 
sister’s singing. Cecilia’s voice was one of astonish- 
ing richness and flexibility; a fine soprano. She 
sang an aria by Handel, with great finish. If voices 
could be compared to colors, then Cecilia’s voice was 
a sparkling, heavenly blue. ‘The room was too small 
for the sounds that streamed from this young breast. 
When she had ended, Franklin turned cheerfully to 
Mistress Davies, and said ,— 

“Now, is it still dark here, Fanny? I bathe in 
light !”” 

Afterwards, Cecilia said tenderly to her sister, 
“Come, Mary, sing us one of your old ballads ; no 
grand aria to-night, but one of the little Scottish 
songs, that no one in the world can sing so well as 
you!” 

And Mary, tarning her head once more towards 
Franklin, shook back her curls, struck a few melan- 
choly chords, and sang in a wonderful, deeply sor- 
rowful tone, an old English song of farewell— 

“Then fare-thee-well, my own dear love! ”” 


In his arm-chair, Franklin bent over his folded 
hands; the young girl’s voice penetrated his inmost 
heart. He felt himself carried back to the days of 
his childhood; the voice of his mother fell on his 
ear; pictures of childhood floated by like shadows of 
clouds. As the tenes grew softer, sorrow overcame 
him ; a vain, endless longing, the longing for his lost 
youth. At this moment he would have given up ev- 
erything, name and fame, for the bloom of a youth 
of twenty. Then he might have pointed to the tears 
that streamed down his cheeks, and of which the el- 
derly man was almost ashamed. ‘There was some- 
thing overpowcringly touching in Mary’s voice. It 
trembled out and vibrated like moorbeams on a si- 
lent lake, and its peculiar, veiled quality had an inde- 
scribable charm. Franklin stunggled with his emo- 
tion; for his powerful nature was also a delicately 
organized one. As Mary ended her simple and 
mournful song, he rose to approach her ; striking his 
forehead suddenly against the mantel-piece, the skin 
was broken, and a few drops of blood ran down his 
left temple. This unforeseen accident greatly exci- 
ted the little family. Cecilia called for a light, Mis- 
tress Davies hurried to assist Franklin, who, under 
the effects of emotion, and the sudden pain, had al- 
most fainted; but poor Mary stood helpless in the 
middle of the room. When the servant girl entered 
with a branch candlestick, and she heard her mother 
say, “ Come and help me, Hannah, and then run for 
Doctor S !” she east a look of regret towards 
Franklin, and silently left the room. She ran down 
stairs, opened the street door, and stood in the snow- 
covered street. The icy north wind, that blew over 
her burning cheeks and played with her hair, thrilled 
her one moment with a cold shudder; then she hur- 
ried forward, pursued by the thought—* He may die 
and my voice will have been the canse of it!” And 
then she hated her own vo.cc. L.ke a shadow she 
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glided past the houses ; and now only two strects lay 
between her and the dwelling of their old friend and 
physician. There was a sudden noise in a little side 
street; she did not observe it. A crowd of young 
men issued forth; the flame of a lantern fell on her 
lovely pale face ; frightened, she drew back into the 
shadow, but in vain ; they surrounded and addressed 
all sorts of insulting remarks to her. Collecting all 
her strength, she said with a firm voice, while her 
heart beat audibly : ‘‘ For God’s sake, let me go! I 
was fetching the doctor for a dying person. Doctor 
Ss lives not twenty paces from here.” Her death- 
tees face, her anxious eyes, the tone of her voice, 

re so plainly the impress of trath that her tormen- 
tors involuntarily drew back. Like a roe pursued by 
the hanters, she reached the doctor’s house, rushed 
into the old gentleman’s study, and with the cry, 
“ Franklin is dying,” she fell fainting before him. 


Benjamin Franklin had long recovered from what 
he laughingly called “his little nervous attack ;” 
while the dark angel of death still lingered by Mary’s 
bed. That evening walk, and the strong excitement 
of the occasion, had brought a severe illness upon 
the delicate young girl, from which she very slowly 
recovered. When, at last, to the great joy of her 
mother and sister, she was well enough to sit up, and 
supported on the arms of her revered friend, she ven- 
tured to walk a few steps once more ; when she saw 
his kind and serious care, she blessed in her heart the 
unfortunate evening that brought her a joy she had 
not known before, the joy of being cared for by him. 
Poor Mary! she had as yet no idea what that evening 
had taken away. <A few weeks later she discovered, 
with unspeakable sorrow, with a grief that almost 
overpowered her, that she had lost her voice. Deoc- 
tor S was the only one who was not surprised at 
the consequence of that imprudent evening walk. 
“ This, which you call a misfortune, is scarcely worth 
talking about,” said he; ‘ Mary’s life was in ques- 
tion!” He could not understand what made the 
women weep so despairingly, for Mary’s mother and 
sister grieved scarcely less than herself. Ah! he 
who possesses not the heavenly gift of song can 
never fully understand what a source of pure joy, of 
sweet comfort it is, or how the heart finds in it all 
which else it must ever long for in vain! He who 
ean sing sings every joy more deeply into his soul, 
and finds a lullaby for even the bitterest woe. A 
thousand sweet secrets float to the surface of song; 
in its tones the heart trembles, weeps, rejoices, dis- 
courses of warmest love and longing, and no one 
dare complain or punish it then. 

When, after every possible endeavor to recall the 
lost treasure, Mary Davies saw that it was indeed 
gone forever: she did not certainly sink into a hope- 
less melancholy, but she taded, slowly and silently, 
like a flower deprived of sunshine. Her artistic pi- 
ano playing no longer gave her any joy.‘ It only 
makes me feel what I have lost, more deeply !’’ said 
she, and would only play to accompany her sister. 
At first she wept whenever Cecilia sang; but she 
grew more tranquil at last, or at least appeared so. 
She wished to convince her revered friend of a resig- 
nation that, in spite of every effort, she did not feel. 
But Franklin was not deceived. He put off his re- 
turn to Philadelphia from month to month, and came 
as usual, almost every evening. to the Davies’ house. 
Only he seemed growing thoughtful and absent- 
minded, and scarcely joined in the conversation that 
Mistress Davies and Cecilia addressed to him. He 
would not hear music; and so the little piano re- 
mained closed while he was there. But when Mary 
spoke to him, with her soft, broken voice, he would 
kindly reply ; even when she only moved he would 
glance towards her, no matter how deeply sanken in 
thought he might appear. He followed her with his 
eves; no sigh, no secret tear, no shadow of pain 
floating over her brow, escaped him. But he said 
nothing about Mary's loss. 

So week after week slipped by ; summer prepared 
for departure : the first leaves began to fall. 
evening Benjamin Franklin came later than usual to 
the litthe corner room. Mother and daughters sat 
round the small table; Cecilia was reading, Mistress 
Davies working, Mary dreaming. She looked with 
surprise on their visiior; an unspeakable happiness 
brightened his eyes, and overflowed her heart, as she 
met his glance, with a warm feeling of joy. He 
stepped up to her, and took her hand. “ Dear, dear 
Mary,” said he softly, “ you lost for my sake your 
sweet voice, whose tones I shall never forget ; to-day 
I bring you an indemnification for it; you shall sing 
again, although not with your lips; stay here pa- 
tiently, while I step into the next room, and listen at- 
tentively to the tones that will reach you.” Expec- 
tantly, and almost trembling, the women crowded to- 
gether; the door of the adjoining room remained 
half open. A short pause—-then flowed rippled 
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tones of the sweetest nature over the ears and hearts 
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to eros: the Red Sea, was an after-thought. Not- 


of the listeners—tones of so sweet, so soft, so touch- | withsta: ding the transports with which the opera, in 


ing a quahty, that neither flute, nor harp, nor any 
instrament with which the women were acquainted, 
could be compared to it. They were sounds belong- 
ing to another sphere, tones of a transfigured haman 
voice, an angelic song, that it was almost impossible 
to hear without tears. The listeners felt pleasure 
and sorrow at the same time; their hearts were al- 
most melted within them. And as the wondrous 
music swelled more loudly they all recognized the 
hitter-sweet melody of the old English song, the last 
that Mary sang— 
‘* Then fare-thee-well, my own dear love!” 


And then they thought they really heard Mary’s 
voice ; that rich, soul-fall, heart-moving voice, now 
dead forever. The women sobbed aloud, and Mary, 
no longer able to contain herself, flew, with a long 
ery of painful rapture, into the adjoining room. 
Franklin sat before a strange instrument, placed ona 
cylinder that rested on a pedestal. To this cylinder, 
half globes of glass, of regularly graduated dimen- 
sions, were attached, in such a manner that the edge 
of each half-globe rested abuve the next one. Frank- 
lin placed his finger-tips on the rims of the glasses, 
and, setting the cylinder in motion by a movement of 
his foot, the magical tones were produced. ‘ It was 
thus yon sung, Mary!” cried he, to the surprised 
and excited maiden. ‘‘ And now, come and let me 
teach you to sing again ; and when you sing ou this, 
my soul will sing with you. I have found your 
voice for you again!” 


Tt was the lovely Mary Davies, who afterwards as- 
tonished the world with this wonderful new invention 
of the renowned Franklin. The Harmonica, he 
ealled it. By means of an untiring perseverance, 
she attained unheard of dexterity on this extraordi- 
nary instrament. When she had bidden farewell to 
her worshipped friend—a personal farewell, only, for 
her soul was in his hands—when Franklin returned 
to America, she travelled; first to France, and then 
through Germany, and was heard in most of the 
large cities as a harmonica-player. No one has 
played it like her, since; her whole soul poured 
through her slender fingers, when she touched the 
glasses. She was so beantiful in such moments, so 
carried away by enthusiasm, so sparkling with secret 
delight, that those who looked and listened, were 
seized with asympathetic rapture. Many could not 
bear the tones; ladies fainted, or burst into tears ; 
but crowds attended the short concerts of the pretty 
Englishwoman, and regarded them as_ festivals. 
When Mary’s mother died, and her sister Cecilia be- 
gan to make a noise in Italy as a distinguished song- 
stress, she returned to London, and then discovered 
this second voice had injured her health far more 
than it was possible for the first to injure it. Alone, 
separated from those who were dearest to her, Mary 
saw the days come and go, without hope, but also 
without complaint. She was even cheerful ; for she 
could still sing on her instrament ; and—his soul 
sang with her! And this voice, which she had re- 
ceived from him, remained still young and won- 
drously fine, even when Mary’s curls had turned 
white, and the hard hand of time had disfigured her 
blooming face. But whither did she seek to waft 
those exquisite tones which she allnred from her he- 
loved harmonica every evening? Who could tell ? 

The physicians were astonished that this fragile 
life still held ont; they could not understand what 
sustained it, they had foretold Mary’s death for years. 
Surely there was some power on earth impossible to 
withstand, that retained this soul firmly in its shat- 
tered covering. 

It was the 27th of April, 1790, when Mary desired 
them to lead her once more to the harmonica ; with 
a happy smile she touched the glasses ; the melody 
of the song 

“Then fare-thee-well, my own dear love!” 


sounded beneath her still beautiful hands. Suddenly 
and ceased to 
breathe. The thread of her feeble existence was 
broken. 

At the same moment, bet far from that silent 
chamber of death, across the wide ocean, the angel 
of death bore aloft a grext, strong soul ; the soul of 
Benjamin Franklin. 





‘Rossini and his Imitators. 
(From Hogarth’s Musical Biography and Criticism.) 
Mose in Egitto was brought out at Naples in 1818. 
In this piece Rossini has attained an elevation of 
style which is not to be found in any of his other 
productions. The choruses are grand and majestic. 
The sublime prayer of the Hebrews, when preparing 

















general, was received, the attempt of the machinist 
to represent this scene never failed to excite the risi- 
bility of the audience. This continued daring the 
first season. 

“« The fcllowing season,” says M. Stendhal, “ this 
opera was resumed with the same enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the first act, and the same bursts of langhter 
at the passage of the Red Sea. The following day, 
one of my friends called about noon on Rossini, who, 
as usual, was lounging in bed with a dozen of his 
friends about him; when, to the great amusement of 
everybody, in rushed the poet Totiola, {the author 
of the drama,) who, without noticing any one, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Maestro! I have saved the third act!’ 
‘Well, what have you done, my good friend?’ re- 
plied Rossini, mimicking the half-burlesque, half-pe- 
dantic manner of the poor son of the mnses : ‘ Depend 
upon it they will laugh at it as usual.’ ‘But I have 
made a prayer for the Hebrews, before the passage of 
the Red Sea,’ said the poet, pulling a bundle of pa- 
pers out of his pocket, and giving them te Rossini, 
who immediately began to decipher the scrawl. 
While he is reading, the poet salutes the company 
all round, whispering every moment in the compo- 
ser’s ear, ‘ Maestro, I did it in an honr.’ ‘ What! 
in an hour!’ exclaimed Rossini ; ‘ Well, if it has ta- 
ken you an hour to write this prayer, I engage to 
write the music in a quarter of the time: here, give 
me a pen and ink.” At these words, Rossini jumped 
out of bed, seated himself at the table en chemise, and 
in eight or ten minutes composed this sublime move- 
ment, without any piano, and without minding the 
chatting of his friends. ‘ There,’ said Rossini, 
‘there is your music; away about your business.’ 
The poet was off like lightning ; and Rossini jumped 
into bed, and joined in the general laugh at his part- 
ing look of amazement. 

“ The following evening I did not fail to repair in 
good time to San Carlo. The first act was received 
with the same transports as before; but when they 
came to the famous passage of the Red Sea, the au- 
dience showed the usual disposition to risibility. 
This, however, was repressed the moment Moses be- 
gan ‘the’ new and sublime air, ‘ Dal tuo stellate sog- 
lio.” This is the prayer which all the people repeat 
after Moses in chorus. Surprised at this novelty, the 
pit was all attention. This beaatifal chorus is in the 
minor key; Aaron takes it up, and the people con- 
tinne it. Last of all, E/cia addresses the same vows 
to heaven, and the people answer. At this moment 
they all throw themselves on their knees, and repeat 
the same prayer with enthusiasm; the predigy is 
wrought ; the sea opens, to present a passage to the 
people. The last part of the movement is in the 
major key. It would be difficult to give an idea of 
the thunder of applause which resoanded from every 
part of the theatre. The spectators leaned over the 
boxes to applaud, exclaiming, ‘ Bello! bello! O che 
bello!’ Never did I behold such an excitement, 
which was rendered still more striking by its con- 
trast with the previous merry mood of the audience.” 

The present Italian composers are mere imitators 
of Rossini, and are much more successful in copying 
his defects than his beanties. They are, like him, fall 
of mannerism ; with this difference, that his manner 
was his own, while theirs is his. They occasionally 
produce pretty melodies, a faculty possessed, to some 
extent, by every Italian composer, however low his 
grade ; brt in general their airs are strings of com- 
mon-place passages, borrowed chiefly from Rossini, 
and employed without regard to the sentiment and 
expression required by the scene. Their concerted 
pieces are clamsy and inartificial; and their lond 
and boisterous accompaniments show a total igno- 
rance of orchestral compositions. This general de- 
scription applies to them all. 





A French Critique on “ Fidelio.” 
(From the London Musieal Work.) 


In a city, where no less a man than Hector Berlioz 
lives and writes, some curiows master in the shape of 
musical criticism frequently peeps out from the col- 
umns of the public press. Beethoven’s one opera 
has recently been produced at the Théatre-Lyrique— 
being the last of M. Carvalho’s sacrifiees at the 
shrine of legitimate art. Unlackily, however, with 
M. Carvalho has departed the prestige of the estab- 
lishment, which bids fair to smk once more into the 
position of mediocrity from which that gentleman, 
with indomitable spirit and eminent ability, delivered 
it. Had Fidelio been brought out at the Théatre-Ly- 
rique while he was manager, success—nay triuamph— 
would have been a matter of certainty ; but he hav- 
ing seceded, that sudden rage for the classical reper- 
tory which seized the Parisians some time since, and 
with which they themselves were even more aston- 
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No. 8. ‘Softly Sighs.’’ Agathe. 
Andante__ 
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ished than their neighbors, has abated. Now every- 
thing not French is intolerable, and even Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Weber—even Gluck (not to add M. 
Gounod) will be voted bores. A few passages from 
a notice of Fidelio—in the columns of a jonrnal, the 
name of which we shall not mention, and from the 
pen of a critic whose name is Delatouche, will illus- 
trate our argument. 

* Six years ago the Fidelio of Beethoven was performed 
without much success, at the Théatre-Italien. Notwithstanding 
the talent displayed by Mlle. Cruvelli in the principal part, 
the work of the German master had no success. I fear it is 
likely to be the same with Fidelio at the Théatre-Lyrique.” 


For “six years ago,”’ read nine years ago. It was 
in 1851—when Mr. Lumley was impresario, and Fer- 
dinand Hiller musical director, at the Théatre-Italien 
—-that Fidelio was performed, with Cruvelli as Leo- 
nora. The success it achieved, it is true, amounted 
to no more than what our turbulent neighbors call a 
succes d’estime; but it must be remembered that a 
succes d’estime is a success after all, and (which is 
better), a. success that lasts, and (which is worse) a 
success very rarely obtained in Paris—the way of 
the Parisians being either fevered enthusiasm or free- 
zing apathy. But to retoucher Delatouche. The 
critic of the —— likes not the story of Fidelio. Hear 
him describe it: 

“ Let us speak first of the poem—it is absurd, anti-histori- 
eal, and tiresome (ennuyeur). We are near the end of the fif- 
teenth century. Ludovic Sforza has caused his nephew, Jean 
Galeas, to be imprisoned in a fortress, and commissions the 
gaoler to poison his charge. The gaoler consents, and brings 
with him into the poor Duke’s dungeon, a very young man— 
Fidelio—enamored of his daughter.* That young man is Isa- 
belle de Naples, wife of Galeas. She makes herself known to 
her husband at the moment when Ludovic approaches to kill 
his nephew.t To prevent this murder she seizes a bar of iron, 
with which she threatens Ludovic. The latter retreats terri- 
fied, and escapes. But the daughter of the gaoler comes to re- 
lease from their prison Fideliot and Jean. who go and throw 
themselves at the feet of the King of France, Charles VIII., 
just arrived at Milan.” 


The foregoing, be it understood, is not Fidelio as 
the Teutons know it, but ‘d’aprés’””» MM. Michel 
Carré and Barbies—a barbierous and Gallic Fidelio. 
No wonder Delatouche should be dissatisfied. Ecou- 
tons ce gaillard : 

“Do you not see the improbability at once? How could 
Galeas have thrown himself at the feet of Charles VIII . when 
— tells us that he died, poisoned, before the arrival of the 

ing!’ 

Good ; but the authors of operatic books (ask M. 
Scribe) are not invariably the most historical of po- 
ets. They worship Clio somewhat gingerly. We 
have no wish, however, to defend them in this in- 
stance, but leave them, willingly, to the trenchant 
stylum of Delatouche. Ecoutons encore ce gaillard: 

‘*T have also a little observation to make. Since Madame 
Viardct ” (why not Fidelio?) **held Ludovic ” (why not M. 
Guardi?) “why did she not tsunt him incontinent? This 
would have deprived us of the last finale; but where would 
have been the harm ?” 

There would have been no harm anywhere to the 
audience of the Théatre-Lyrique (with M. Réty as 
manager, be it clearly understood ; the Théatre-Ly- 
rique with M. Carvalho was quite another thing), 
who can afford to do with as small a dose of Beetho- 
ven as might well be administered, and by whom the 
loss of a jfinale—even that incomparable finale— 
would be looked upon in the light of a bonus. Dela- 
touche, nevertheless, is too modest in calling his ob- 
servation “a little observation ”’; on the contrary, it 
is a big “observation,” and mightily to the purpose. 
But now that we have examined Delatouche in re 
Barbier-Carré, their book, let us examine Delatouche 
in re Beethoven, his music : 

‘* The music embroidered by the immortal Beethoven on 
this pale canvass ——”’ 


[“‘ Music embroidered on a pale canvass!” 
muddling of idioms !] 


“The music embroidered by the immortal Beethoven on 
this pale canvas 1s as pale as the canvass itself [') The melody 
of the master is a soft melody, not noisy,* which expands it- 
self en nappe (sheetwise?) all tranquilly and without fracas ; 
the nappe becomes a blue and limpid lake in which one mir- 
rors Oneself at one’s ease, and as there is no worse water than 
stagnant water,t so there is no music more detestable at the 
theatre than music which sleeps—and induces sleep.” 


—Here is a 


There reader! you have an original criticism of 
Fidelio at last. Delatouche should be endowed with 
a beard of gold and vermillion whiskers, also with 
thigh-rings and a high-heeled boot (like Mario’s). If 
there was an E less in his patronyme, he might be 
anagramatized as Hot CaupLe; but happily there 
are two. N’importe. 

“ Sonate, que me veux-tu ?” asked a certain philoso- 
pher (also a Frenchman) of a certain sonata that, 


* The “‘ poor Duke's’ daughter ! 

t Just now, the nephew was to be poisoned by the goaler. 
t Who imprisoned Fidelio? 

* If it is soft ? 

+ “Tl n'est pire eau que l'eau qui dort.” 





nothing if not audible, intended him no harm in 
making itself heard (according to its entelechy), un- 
der the fingers of a ‘“ hammer-virtuose”” as Wagner 
would say. Delatouche, too, has Ais notions of a so- 
nata, and thus unburdens himself : 


‘One likes to hear a sonata of Beethoven’s between an air 
of Rossini’s or of Verdi's, and a chanson of Nadaud’s. This 
broad and tender music relaxes, so to speak, the soul, and re- 
poses it after the comic and brilliant. It is likean opium-pill, 
discreetly administered to a sick person after a day of agita- 
tion. Give to the sick person ten pills of extrait thébaique (ver- 
nacular-opium), and you run the risk of killing your unhappy 
patient. Thus does the Fidelio of Boethoven. In short—ex- 
cept the chorus of sick persons (chaurs des malades t), the in- 
troduction to the third act—a sort of march in the style of 
that of Wenger inthe Enlévement au Sérail*’ (Mozart's ‘: Se- 
raglio!) ‘‘ together with the two prayers sung by Madame Viar- 
dot and Guardi—and the rest is not worth the honor of being 
cited, nor even of being heard.” 

Then follows a critique of the performers. “ Mad- 
ame Viardot,” it appears, “ completely failed in the 
final sextuor—which, fo say truth, is wanting both in 
color and charm.” We take the first half of the sen- 
tence to be as exact as the last, but no more so. The 
“tag’’ of the article we shall present to our readers 
in unadulterated Delatouche : 

“ Quelqu’un me disait en sortant de Ja premiére représenta- 
tion: Voila une musique qu’adorent les Allemands, et rien 
n’est plus naturel : i/s s'\amusent beaucovp quand ils s‘ennuent. 

“Sil y avait samedi des Allemands au Théatre-Lyrique, ils 
ont dii joliment s'amuser.”’ 


t In what part of Fidelio is this to be found ? 





Tne “Kist or Wuisties.”—It appears that 
there has been for eight years past a melodeon in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, employed for the 
purpose of leading the choral devotions of the con- 
gregation. This instrumental addition to the sim- 
plicity of Scotch Psalmody was greatly enjoyed by 
the younger and more musical part of the congrega- 
tion; but gave proportionate offence to the more 
conservative elders. The Presbytery, however, sus- 
tained the melodeon; alleging in its favor a reason 
which seems rather poor, though often used to blunt 
the edge of domestic misfortunes among the crockery 
—that it had been done a long while. But at a late 
Synod of the Kirk, lately held at Kingston, the mat- 
ter was formally submitted to its decision, on appeal 
from the Court below on a memorial of Mr. John 
Robertson, who stated that conscientious objections 
to the use of the melodeon had induced him to give 
up his attendance at St. Andrew’s Church. The 
Synod heard several learned divines for and against 
the music, and at length passed a sentence such as 
the Courts do when a nuisance is to be abated—that 
the melodeon should be removed from the church 
without any unnecessary delay. The vote for this 
judgment was 36 to 7. The Free Church Synod, 
we think, some years ago came to a similar decision. 
The idea somewhat antiquated, as some may think, 
which governs this decision, is, no doubt, that every 
act of worship must be performed by a reasonable 
creature, and the objectors cannot understand how 
music from an instrument can be so described. On 
the other hand, it is said that the music is, though 
not devotion itself, an aid to the devotion of reason- 
able creatures ; not only making the outward mani- 
festations of praise more perfect, but even stimulat- 
ing and governing the movements of the feelings and 
affections.— Montreal Herald. 





Do-p1-Petto rm New Yorx.—Wednesday, “ II 
Trovatore”’ and the ut de poitrine, the C di petto, the 
Cin alt., or whatever you choose to call it. More 
logically the performance would be entered in mem- 
ory’s books, judging by the noise made, as ut de poi- 
trine and “Il Trovatore.” 

I object to the ut de poitrine. I set my face reso- 
lutely against the C di petto. Give me not the anat- 
omy or the physiology of the gamut. Yet I do not 
cry out against the C itself; considered absolutely, 
it is a well meaning note enough, and not unpleasing 
to the ear. But why should it appear on all the 
dead walls of the city ?—Why be printed in execrable 
English on the playbill?—Why be advertised as the 
feature of the evening? I must say it, the ut de poi- 
trine performance of Wednesday was the most ex- 
quisitely comical thing lately done in public. The 
announcement of the impending feat smacked of the 
tan and saw-dust. Ishould not have started to see 
a ring-master enter upon the Academy stage, got up 
in the astonishing full dress peculiar to that gay crea- 
ture, and with a flourish of his whip open his mouth 
to the following speech :— 

“Ladies and Gents: On behalf of the manage- 
ment I have to thank you for your kind attendance 
here this evening, and bor your hearty applause. I 
am desired to announce that this unrivalled troupe 
will perform every evening, and Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons till further notice, when a series of 
entertainments will be presented worthy of your ap- 





proval, and we pledge ourselves that nothing shall 
occur to offend the most fastidious. I have now the 
pleasure of introducing to you Signor Musiani, the 
eminent lyric acrobat, who will conclude this even- 
ing’s programme by flinging his celebrated ut de 
poitrine, a feat never before attempted in America, 
and performed by him only— 
SIGNOR MUSIANI !” 

On second thoughts, his address would not equal 
the foregoing in elegance, but the idea would be ex- 
pressed. 

Now all this is entertaining enough if one has no 
feeling for the art or the artist. But Musiani ought 
not to be so treated. The public ought not to be so 
treated. They are not, all and singular, idiotic. Al- 
though a liberal measure of approbation was given 
to the tenor’s early songs in the “ ‘Trovatore,” it was 
clear that the audience was waiting for the ut; and 
when the end of the third act approached, for there 
we had been kindly informed to expect the phenome- 
non, you might have detected the feverish excitement 
always preceding some novel exploit or occurrence, 
whether it be the tight rope passage of the Niagara, 
or the hanging of a man. 

When the deed was really done, the entire house 
sighed in token of relief, and burst into joyous shout- 
ing. No one heard the concluding bars of the act ; 
they were delivered amidst the noisiest clamor. Mus- 
iani appeared before the curtain, and received his 
tribute; still the shouting went on. We will have 
the ut de poitrine again, cried the people. So up 
went the curtain, out came the tenor, this time with- 
out the Leonora, once more resounded the C di petto, 
once more ascended the cries, and again before the 
curtain came the tenor. 

Well, an ut de poitrine isa good thing to have. 
But itis not all of life, and it materially interferes 
with the symmetry of a performance, especially when 
engineered by the management as on Wednesday.— 

Y. Albion. 


Musical Correspondence 
; J . 

Vienna, May 5.—On Friday, April 27, Herr 
Juxtius Errstern, pianist in this city, gave a con- 
cert. Like many of the prominent musicians at the 
present day, this gentleman is of Jewish origin: he 
comes from Agram, the principal city of Croatia, 
which is one of the largest Austrian provinces and is 
peopled by Slaves. He has been in Vienna nearly 
ten years, and is now twenty-six years of age. He 
had attained very considerable facility in playing 
during his boyhood, but was not intended for a mu- 
sician ; hearing Liszt inspired him so, that he re- 
solved upon this course. He had at first but few 
friends, and was thus forced to study and to make his 
way under considerable difficulties ; which is, in 
Vienna, no easy matter for a musician, if he have 
not a fair portion of impudence or perfect self-reliance 
—or friends. 

His piano teacher was Anton Hahn, the first in- 
structor here, and his composition teacher was Johann 
Rufinatscha, a gentleman very favorably known in 
Vienna, in this sphere, and as a composer of great 
merit. 

Herr Eppstein gave some years ago a private con- 
cert in order to show himself to the world, and got 
in consequence many and excellent lessons in the 
first houses of the city. He also played now and 
then in smaller concerts in Vienna and the neighbor- 
hood, and accompanied singers and musicians play- 
ing on other instruments than his own, a very difficult 
and thankless task. In the year ’57—’58 he accom- 
panied in Rubinstein’s concerts, from good-will to- 
wards the latter artist, with whom he is befriended ; 
then he played with Piatti, the eminent violoncellis, 
from London (in one concert was given a trio of Schu- 
bert, Ludwig, Strauss, Piatti and Epstein perform _ 
ing), and won himself much praise thereby. Later 
he played with Laub, the renowned violinist from 
Berlin, and in the last concert of Laub, they played 
a sonata of Beethoven with great success. 

In the year ’58—’59, Herr Eppstein was requested 
by Herr Josef Helmesberger to play in his quartet 
concerts. These are the best chamber concerts giv- 
en in the city, are always supplied with the best mu- 
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sicians, and are frequented by a very severe audience. 
Hence it is the test of a musician to let him play in 
them, and a pianist is especially exposed to trying 
companions ; for Rubinstein, Clara Schumann, Drey 
schock and any other eminent pianist who has been 
in the city at that time, have played in them. Pro- 
fessor Rickhert of the Vienna conservatorium, and 
Herr Dachs also of Vienna, had been the two regu 
lar quartet-concert players up to that time. Eppstein 
played a sonata of Beethoven’s, in G major, with 
Helmesberger, violin, and met with very great ap- 
plause, as he indeed deserved. He played later in 
the winter again with Helmesberger a sonata of 
Mozart’s, and had still greater success. Besides that 
he played with Herr Cossmann, violoncellist from 
Weimar, (who performed that winter in the quartets) 
and in many other concerts. To end the winter he 
played at the invitation of “The Society of the 
Friends of Music,” (Gesellschaft der Musik-freunde, ) 
in their last orchestral concert, given in the Imperial 
Redouten-saal, Beethoven’s concerto in G major, for 
piano-forte with orchestral accompaniment. The 
hall is very iarge and not well built for hearing, so 
that it is very difficult for a pianist to penetrate with- 
out hammering on his instrument ; but Eppstein cel- 
ebrated his most complete triumph on this occasion : 
he played very beautifully indeed and delighted his 
audience, 

The year 1859—60 brought him once more before 
a public, already favorably inclined towards him, but 
which demands continual progress. He was most 
sorely tried by severe illness during the whole fall, 
and was enabled to rally sufficiently in order to play 
in January, in one of the quartet concerts, a sonata 
of Beethoven with Hellmesberger again. In Febru- 
ary he played a trio of Schubert, with Hellmesberger 
and Rover, the violoncellist of the quartets, and 
showed more especially in this than in his first ap- 
pearance during the winter, a decided gain on the 
former year in firmness and tone. People had said 
perhaps with justice, that he had not quite physical 
strength enough in his play; in this trio he showed 
sufficient. And now we come to his last concert, 
April 27. His programme was : 


Quintet for piano, violin, viola, violoncello and contrabass, 
opus 114, A major, performed by the concert giver, Herren 


UMATOO GOP, 6005 ses ssccvesceveescescvecessaness Schubert 
Blumen-rache, ballad sung by Herr Firchtgott. ..... C Liwe 
Scherzo, performed by concert giver. ..........Mendelssohn 


Marchen, performed by concert giver.............. Eppstein 
‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” song given by Fraulein Wein- 


Te LEE Ee eT ee Schumann 
**Rheinisches Volkslied,” sonz sung by Friulein Wein- 
OE, ss sub ekp 555934050600 e0eeperseneesereNe Mendelssohn 
“ Auf dem Berge,”’ song sung by Friulein Weinberger 
bURRed sen tereeisa were veers Cereccencescccccs skMmaDING 
** Nachtstiick " (Nightpiece), for horn, played by Prof. 
I CHIE. 0 ainc:cnercciesncnecees deeeseneseavel Kassmayer. 
Sonata for piano and violin, played by concert giver and 
Se II, 6. Kciccndcd vie eee bene’ denn anke Beethoven 


This quintet had not been played for a long time 
in public, and was a very interesting item on the pro- 
gramme. It is a cheerful and light-hearted compo- 
sition, not so great as some of Schubert's things, but 
it makes no claim to greatness, and is quite delightful 
enough with its happy, healthy mood. The first 
movement is the least important of all; the others 
are beautiful, and especially the third which is the 
song, “The Trout” (Die Forelle) of Schubert’s, 
with variations for the different instruments. Any 
one knowing this song, will see at once how well it 
is adapted to being varied ; to be sure, Schubert has 
brought nothing new here and has not improved his 
opportunity, as Beethoven would have done ; but the 
variations are charming and were most delightfully 
played. Herr Eppstein was quite athome here, for he 
particularly excels in light and graceful passages. 
The ballad of Carl Lowe is wonderful, and was very 
beautifully sung and accompanied by Herren Forcht- 
gott and Eppstein. Does any one ever sing any of 
these ballads in America? If not, it is a great pity, 
for they are very original and fine; utterly unlike 





anything else in music known to me. Herr Forcht- 
gott isa young man, who, without great means of 
voice, has reached a high point as song and ballad 
singer; but he is especially practised and excelling 
in Léwe’s ballads. He has much understanding and 
fire, and a fine musical sense in regard to the deli- 
eacies and shadings. He is quite a favorite here. 

The Scherzo of Mendelssohn, as well as the Mihr- 
ehen of his own, were charmingly given ; the latter 
piece together with a Scherzo from Eppstein too, have 
met with considerable sales in Vienna and in Ger- 
many. 

The three songs sung by Friulein Weinberger 
pleased me very well; many of the audience com- 
plained of a lack of voice. It is quite true that her 
voice is weak and thin, but she sings with great 
taste and feeling, and was, two years ago at her first 
appearance, a favorite. The songs in themselves 
are charming, more especially the two former; the 
latter is well enough too. Schumann writes not un- 
frequently very short, but always beautiful songs. 

The “ Nightpiece” by Kissmayer was composed 
by him for the occasion. He is a first violin player 
in the Karnthnerthor orchestra, and has composed 
several string quartets, some piano pieces and other 
smaller things which are much liked here. I shall 
refer to him later. This composition was partially 
excellent, and partially rather forced, it seemed to 
me; at least not clear enough. One must however 
have indulgence with all occasional compositions, for 
it is utterly impossible to command at will ideas 
and the necessary frame of mind for composing ; 
and this was really so prepared for want of some- 
thing suitable. Professor Ricuarp Lewy is well 
enough known here, and had in former years a rep- 
utation throughout the most of Europe; but he is in 
the Kiirnthnerthor orchestra, was a professor in the 
conservatorium, and had withdrawn himself almost 
entirely from the world. This piece he played very 
well indeed, and brought in a very nice cadence of 
his own, which displayed his command over his 
instrument and the delicacy of his playing. 

The Sonata by Beethoven was truly a master- 
piece of playing ; only the two performers, used as 
they are to each other’s play, hurried the last move- 
ment very much. The whole coucert was most suc- 
cessful, and was well attended, although the season 
was far advanced, and the musical public weary of 
the sight of concert programmes. 

I copy from the Wiener Zeitung, the criticism of 
one of the most important critics here. 

“A very favorite artist and without doubt the 
most considerable of the Vienna pianists. Herr Epp- 
stein has, within a few days, given a concert in the 
Conservatorium Hall. The programme was for our 
taste a little too innocent; the boldest piece was 
Beethoven's sonata for piano and violin, opus 12. 
Herr Eppstein’s style of playing is known; a soft 
touch, trueness and purity of execution, a delicate 
(or fine—French jin—) musical understanding, and 
finished elegance.’ 

If one adds to this, that he has real warmth, 
great conscientiousness in rendering, great industry 
in preparing, dislike of all tricks and sho in de- 
livery, perfect clearness in play, a remarkably light 
hand, and strength increasing and sufficient for all 
good music, one sees that the result must be ex- 
cellent. He will not play the stuff of which we hear 
so much now-a-days, although he can do so perfect- 
ly well and can produce most effect with it; he 
prefers to give us the great musicians’ works, and 
anything that is worthy, of the younger musicians. 
But a very great virtue to me is his entire objective- 
ness in playing. Your old correspondent, Thayer, 
said to me while listening to the quintet : “ He plays 
it just as Schubert meant it should be played ; he 
feels himself into it entirely.” And this is true in 
his renderlng the music of Beethoven, of Mozart, of 
Mendelssohn, of Schumann, of Bach, of Chopin. 





Is not objectiveness what we seek, and rarely find ? 
For most players, whether of the piano, or of any 
other instrument, are anxious to show themselves 
and their fingers by means of flashy clap-trap. Shall 
not we be thankful to an artist who is content in 
doing his duty towards the great priests of the art ? 
Herr Eppstein is essentially a pianist to live in one 
city, not to travel from one capital to another; and 
the former is in Vienna at least much more difficult, 
for a pianist must be very good, who can be compar- 
ed with all the great players, and still retain his place 
firmly with a highly educated and severe public. If 
he were not so pleasantly situated in Vienna, he 
might easily win much reputation and money by 
a journey to the principal European and American 
Let us hope that we may see him one day in 


J. 1. 


cities. 
Boston ! 
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Music In THIs NuMBER. — Weper’s Opera, Der Freyschtitz, 
piano-forte arrangement, continued. 
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Musical Chit-Chat. 


Of operas and concerts there is nothing to re- 
cord. But we have been enjoying what was 
even better—every one of us, we trust —a 
week of perfect June, most musical to all the 
senses; and to the heart too, divinely grateful 
and inspiring, or the heart is sick indeed. There 
is no music that can “ minister to a mind dis- 
eased” if such June days, fresh, lifesome days of 
summer not yet past its height, cannot. Verily 
it is a delicious interlude, more exquisitely musi- 
cal than Mendelssohn’s most fairy-like Midsum- 
mer Night’s dreams. We thank God for an in- 
terval of rest between the round of fashionable 
music and the hot season of brass bands and 
hand organs. Now the birds have it all their 
own way; and aright pleasant way it is, worth 
noticing. One has only to go out three miles 
from Boston in any direction, where there are 
trees, — in fact only to walk upon our once more 
grassy and green shaded Common, — to hear the 
little songsters. Let the sweet season linger 
while it may, and let not the hot, rude military 
music come too soon to dispel the influence ! 





But there are many, no doubt, who will like 
to alternate the music of Nature with the music 
of Art; and some will prefer Italian singing 
birds to those of our own elms and hemlocks. 
The promise of Italian opera for this last week 
failed ; hut now we have it definitely announced 
for next week. Mme. Cortesi, with her troupe, 
returns to re-open the Academy of Music next 
Wednesday evening, June 20. Her company 
includes, as before, herself; Miss Putiurprs; the 
do-di-petto tenor, Mustant; TAMARO, SusINI, 
Amopio, &c. But best of all, the manager (Sig. 
SERVADIO, who is said to be the husband of Cor- 
TEsI, and who seems to have a genius for Card 
making hardly second to that of Ullman) announc- 
es also “ the best lyric and dramatic Artiste ever 
introduced in America,” Madame INEz Faspsrt, 
who is to sing on Wednesday in Verdi’s Nabuco 
(Nebuchadnezzar), with Susini, and on Friday 
in Verdi’s Ernani, with Musiani and Susini. 
Whether “the best” or not, Mme. FAssrr is 
certainly admirable, one of the best, in voice, in 
singing and in lyrical impersonation. Is it too 
much to hope that she may also appear here in 
her great part of the Jewess in Halevy’s opera, 
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and with Stigelli, as we heard them in New 
York? On Thursday, Cortes will sing in 
Poliuto, with Musiani, Amodio and Nanni. The 
conductorship is shared between Sig. Muzto and 
Herr Mutper (husband of Fassri). Wade 
sells the tickets, and is ever ready to oblige. 

The Boston Music Hai Association 
held its annual meeting Wednesday afternoon. 
The old board of officers was reélected. The 
Treasurer’s report showed the receipts during 
the past year to amount to $10,407,66 ; expenses 
$7,918,28 ; balance, $2,489,38. 

The directors of the famous Gewandhaus Con- 
certs in Leipzig have invited Ferpinanp Hi1- 
LER, of Cologne, to the post of conductor, vaca- 
ted by Rietz ; but Hiller, probably the best man 
in all Germany, unfortunately declines. It is 
thought that RernicKk, a young and promising 
musician of the Leipzig school, will have the 
place... . A rumor has reached England, but 
not fully confirmed, of the death of the brilliant 
Russian pianist and composer, RUBINSTEIN. 


We have a letter from another young American 
at Leipzig, recently a pupil at the musical Conserva- 
tory there. The writer protests against certain re- 
ports unfavorable to the moral character of that in- 
stitution, alluded to by the “ Diarist ” in our journal 
of April 14, in these words : 

Feb. 25. Thear from Leipzig that several Ameri- 
can students, among them a young lady, have with- 
drawn from the Conservatory, choosing the loss of 
the tuition (which they have paid for a year in ad- 
vance) rather than to remain connected with the insti- 
tution. I can of course record no ex parte statement 
of the questions at issue, cannot decide as to the wis- 
dom and propriety of the step which they have ta- 
ken; but, granting the facts as represented to me, 
without hearing what the directors have to reply, it is 
their wisest course. Certainly grave charges are 
made, and such that no American student should 
come there to the school, especially a young lady, 
without ample inquiry made and a satisfactory an- 
swer received. 

Upon this our present correspondent remarks that, 
although he himself is one of those who have left the 
Conservatory, he has never in any way called in 
question the moral character of the institution, and 
his motives in withdrawing were entirely different 
from those hinted in the above extract. He intimates 
moreover, that the “ Diarist” derived his informa- 
tion from a young man, one of the disaffected, who 
is very desirous of entering into a personal quarrel 
in the musical journals. The “ Diarist” has been 
misinformed, too, he says, about the motives which 
actuated the young lady referred to, and several oth- 
ers, in withdrawing from the Conservatory. We 
trust these persons will set our friend’s mind right, 
and that in due time we shall have the explanation 
from him; and that henceforth we shall hear no more 
suspicions as to the musical and moral fair fame of 
the Conservatoire at Leipzig. We fear the institution 
has been made , to suffer by the personal quarrels of 
some of its pupils; and we trust that is all. 


A member of the government of the recently form- 
ed Boston Putrnarmonic Society informs us 
that, in our article last week, we mistook the spirit 
and intention of tne twelve dollar rule in their consti- 
tution. It is simply intended as a check upon the 
government, who otherwise might have the power to 
draw the society into rash and improvident concert 
enterprises. It is therefore provided that the govern- 
ment shall announce no concerts, until the subscrip- 
tion thereto shall guaranty the musicians against loss 
of money, and of time, which to many of them is 
daily bread. We are promised a sight of the consti- 
tution itself, and after we have seen it we may have 
more to remark. Meanwhile we wish it to be under- 
stood, that we do not at all blame the members of the 
orchestra for wishing to make themselves pecuniarily 





whole for such time and labor as they may expend in 
giving us good concerts. That is their own affair. 
But our affair, as speaking for the lovers of classical 
instrumental music, is, to find out the best means 
ef securing to ourselves good and permanent sup- 
plies of what we feel to be so indispensable. Then 
the question is, what kind of a society will bes 

promote the end? Can we expect what we want 
from a company exclusively composed of actual per- 
formers, of professional musicians, of those and only 
those who earn their bread by playing on some instru- 
ment demanded in an orchestra, and who, by the 
hard lot of their profession, are compelled to look at 
every musical enterprise in which they may engage 
with a principal reference to wages* Or will it not 
be more likely to come from an organization com- 
posed of leading artists and amateurs generally, who, 
looking chiefly at the artistic side of the matter, shall 
get up concerts and employ performers? <A society 
may take the name “ Philharmonic ”’ and yet not be 
Philharmonic, in the accepted meaning of the word. 
It may be a mere trading company, trading in the 
business of giving concerts; and then the laws of 
trade will govern it; it goes into the market, and of 
course soon learns to carry there what will best pay, 
whether it meet the Philharmonic end or not. All we 
ask for is a Philharmonic society, one true to that 
aim and spirit; and we doubt not many, if not all, 
of the musicians would be thankful for the privilege 
of codperating in such a league for the upholding of 
their own artistic character and standard with that o 

the musical community. 


A concert was to be given last evening, in Worces- 
er, Mass., by Miss ApELINE LESERMAN, announc. 
ed, like many others, as “the American prima 
donna,” and said to possess a voice of unusual bril- 
liancy and power. She is assisted by several artists 
from the Academy of Music, New York, viz., Mme. 
Zimmermann, mezzo soprano, Sig. Morino, baritone, 
and Herr Wm. Doehler, violinist, and Carl Anschutz 
as conductor.....A Miss Tintinemast is giving 
a series of “ Classical Organ Concerts,” in Chicago 
—an example which we would gladly see followed 
by the best organists in all our cities. Two have 
already been given, in St. Paul’s church, with excel- 
lent success, apparently, and with these programmes ; 

May 31. 


1. Overture to Prometheus. ........ 0.00 cee eee Beethoven. 

2. Andante—From Sinf. No. 9.......c.ceeceeeees Mozart. 

3. Stradella’s Prayer—(Pieta Signore).......... Stradella. 
Mr. De Passio. 

4. God save the Queen—with Var. for the Organ....Rink. 

5. Hear, sweet spirit. .......ccceceecees +e ee+-Beethoven. 
Mrs. Mattison. 

6. Sonata-—For the Organ. .........ccseeees Mendelssohn. 

June 7. 

Re Cpe Oh RNR a aces Seca wiecncnseedweuns Handel. 
T. B0O Fs cos satecians seve dhebencveancocsape Owen. 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Mattisou and Mr. Bird. 

8 Concerto for the Organ, 1, Allegro Maestoso. 2. 
Adagio. 3 Rondo Allegretto. ..........0.e000 Rink. 
4. Hear Sweet Spirit, (by request)............ Beethoven. 

Mrs. Mattison. 
} 5. Symphony No. 10. 1. Allegro Vivace. 2. Andante 

di molto. Finale, Allegro..,.... atevieacsuen Mozart. 
6. Glovia im Mucolala, ...ccccccccccccsececces Mercadante. 

Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Mattison and Mr. De Passio. 
7 Andante con moto, from Symphony No. 5. . Beethoven. 
8. Fugue, with obligato Pedal. ............. Schellenberg. 


Our friends of the Orpuzus GLEE CLUB are now 
earnestly practising some of their best part-songs, for 
the festival of German Singing Clubs, which is to 
mect at Buffalo in the last week of July, and to pic- 
nic at Niagara. 

The Draytons had a benefit concert at the Boston 
Theatre, this week, while en route for Canada.....A 
farewell concert is to be given on the 21st to Mr. G. 
W. Warren, at Albany, on the eve of his removal 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. J. H. Lone will assist. 

..A complimentary concert was given week be- 
fore last at Bumstead Hall, to Mrs. Lizzie Hey- 
woop, the singer who gave so much pleasure in her 





rendering of the principal soprano part in Mr. Kiel- 
block’s ‘‘ Miles Standish.” 


Husic Abrowd. 


London. 
(From the Musical World, May 26.) 


Her Masesty’s THEAtrReE.--In the music assign- 
ed to Maffeo Orsini only one phase of Madame Al- 
boni’s talent has a chance of being completely re- 
vealed ; but as this is probably the phase most readily 
appreciated by the mass, there can be no reason to 
wonder at the popularity it has enabled her to win. 
The instant her well known figure, draped in that 
singular tunic (if tunic it may be called) which her 
excessive “ embonpoint” compels her to wear--was 
detected, mingling with the crowd (in the first scene 
of the opera), a burst of applause from all parts of 
the house proclaimed the satisfaction of the audience 
at seeing their favorite once more. The legend re- 
counted by Orsini to his friends brought forth in all 
their beauty those pure contralto tones which have 
so often charmed the public, and, sung, as usual, to 
perfection, elicited the warmest demonstrations of ap- 
proval. The “triumph,” however, was of course 
reserved for “Il segreto per esser felice,” which 
Madame Alboni never gave with more spirit and 
vocal facility, the incomparable “ trillo ” (shake—to 
employ our own less elegant vernacular) preceding 
in each couplet the resumption of the genial melody 
to which Donizetti has allied the words exciting the 
accustomed marks of admiration. — It is almost sup- 
erfluous to add that the brindisi was enthusiastically 
redemanded, and repeated with undiminished effect. 

We need not recapitulate the many fine points that 
make the Lucrezia of Mademoiselle Titiens one of 
thatlady’s most striking and admirable performances ; 
nor dwell upon the characteristics of Signor Mon- 
gini’s Gennaro, which wants only a little softening 
here and there to be as irreproachable as it is earnest 
and impulsive. The merits of these and of Signor 
Vialetti’s very careful impersonation of the Duke 
have been more than once discussed. On the present 
occasion the interest naturally centred in Maffeo Or- 
sini, and at the conclusion of the opera, when Mad- 
emoiselle Titiens and Signor Mongini had been sum- 
moned tefore the curtain, there was a general call 
for Alboni, who, after some delay, made her appear- 
ance, and was honored by such a greeting as is never 
accorded but to artistes standing highest in public 
esteem. 

The house was crowded in every part, scarcely a 
vacant place being perceptible in gallery, boxes, pit, 
or stalls. 

On Monday, an extra night, the Trovatore was giv- 
en for the third time; on this occasion Madame Al- 
boni taking the part of Azucena, allotted in the two 
previous representations to Madame Borghi-Mamo. 

On Tuesday Semiramide was performed for the first 
time at Her Majesty’s Theatre for several years. 
The cast was as follows : Semiramide, Mlle. Titiens ; 
Arsace, Madame Alboni; Idreno, Signor Belart ; 
Assur, Signor Everardi; and Oroe, Signor Vialetti. 
The character of Arsace,—upon which Rossini has 
lavished all the florid graces of his melodic invention, 
and which in one sense stands apart from every other 
personage in the lyric drama—affords the practised 
vocalist ample opportunity for display. It was in 
Arsace that Madame Alboni (at the opening of the 
Royal Italian Opera, 1847) first elicited the admira- 
tion of the English public, and since that memorable 
occasion it has always been regarded as one of her 
greatest, if not, indeed, her very greatest performance. 
If the voice has not quite the same depth and _rich- 
ness as of old, it has gained in other respects, being 
now so equal in volume and quality throughout the 
register, that it may he compared to a crystal without 
a flaw. For mellowness and even suavity of tone 
it is wholly unrivalled, the notes succeeding each 
other with such natural fluency, that it is impossible 
to detect a weak place or single out a “ break.” An 
instrument thus perfected enables the singer to artic- 
ulate every phrase and passage set down with such 
unvarying ease, that any idea of difficulty never pre- 
sents itself to the hearer, and the ars celare artem is 
realized to the letter. More faultless examples of 
vocal efficieney than the two airs, “ Eccomi alfine in 
Babylonia,” and “ In si barbara sciagura ”—as sung 
by Madame Alboni, could hardly be cited ; or purer 
specimens of vocal declamation than the recitative 
belonging to the first, or than the duet with Semira- 
mide (Act II.), including the delicious slow-move- 
ment, “ Giorno d'orrore.” 

Mile. Titiens, as Semiramide, is unequal—at times 
dramatic and superb, at times constrained, and there- 
fore less entirely satisfactory. 
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Puitnarmonic Concerts.—The programme of 
the fourth concert on Monday last was unusually 
rich in material, and attracted a very large audience 
to the Hanover Square Rooms :— 
Overture—Scherzo—Song with Chorus, ‘‘ You spot- 

ted snakes,”’ (Miss Augusta Thomson and Mlle. 

Jenny Meyer)—Notturno, March, and Final Cho- 
.-Mendelssohn 


rus (‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’)..... 
Air, “Du Village voixin,’”’ Madame Rieder (** Le 
NE RiesSiascbaviabons acon dctsconestesene uber 


Concerto, Violin, No. 8, Herr Kiémpel (Scena Can- 
SAA ee eae e Spohr 
— and Air “ Nureinen Wunsch, nur ein Verlan- 


” (“ Iphigenie in. Tauris ’’)—Mile. J. Meyer. .Gluck 





ovanuen, gi a Te te er Cherubini 
NO ID OE, BUDS Bis kv oc.ccecCissdencsueesdacsen Beethoven 
Scena, ‘Ah me! he comes not, ” Miss Augusta 

Th “ Fair R , pee rnett 
Trio, Madame Rieder, Miss Augusta Thomson and 

Mile. Jenny Meyer (‘* Azor and Zemira”’).......Spohr 


Cuembaah, “Tae. 6... dices set ecesseee sen Mozart 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The series of 
Subscription Concerts was continued on Friday the 
18th, with Haydn’s Creation. The work, by far the 
lightest in the repertoire of the Society, was, general- 
ly speaking, well performed. The band executed 
the Overture (‘Chaos’) in admirable style. The 
accompaniments were likewise worthy of ‘commend- 
ation. ‘The chorus showed their familiarity with the 
work, and were steady and correct as usual, 

The soprano solo was undertaken, for the first time, 
by Miss Parepa, who did herself infinite credit. In- 
deed, the part suits her better than any sacred ré/e 
she has attempted. ‘On mighty pens ” was par- 
ticularly effective, the ascending passages being de- 
livered with accuracy and brilliancy of tone. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was never more favorably heard than 
“In native worth.” The purity of his singing is 
exceeded by none of his contemporaries ; while he 
renders this (and many other airs) with a manliness 
which is all his own. Signor Belletti has not yet 
quite recovered from his recent indisposition. He 
took infinite pains, however, with his music, and, in 
“Rolling in foaming billows,” created a marked 
sensation, ‘The room was crowded in every part. 

Mr. Henry Lesvie’s Cuorr.—The concert on 
Wednesday last, the fifth of the season, was quite 
up to the standard which Mr. Leslie seems to have 
set up, and above which he will not go on any ac- 
count. Glees, madrigals, and part-songs sung in a 
style nearly approaching perfection will always com- 
mand an audience; but the interpolation of indiffer- 
ent fantasias on operatic airs is simply distasteful to 
the musical public, whose opinion neither Mr. Leslie 
nor anv one else can afford to despise. Last season 
we had sonatas, pianoforte and violin, and pianoforte 
and violoncello and other works of equal importance. 
The motet of 


This matter should be looked to. 

Hauptmann, “Source of all power and light,” 
Wilbye’s madrigal, “ Sweet honey-sucking bees,” 
“ Hear my prayer” (Mendelssohn), trio canone, 


“Placido Zeffiretto ’’ (Cherubini), were the notice- 
able features. A vocal duet, and a four-part song, 
by Mr. Henry Leslie, were sung with much effect. 
Both compositions are agreeable and well written. 

Mapame Puzzi's Concert.—A large and fash- 
ionable assembly attended the annual concert of 
Madame Puzzi, which came off at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Monday morning. The pro- 
gramme was more than usually varied. The artists 
included Mesdames Borghi-Mamo, Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Parepa, Rudersdorff, Everardi, Lemaire, and 
Rieder ; Signors Mariano, Neri, Solieri, Ciabatta, 
Dragone, M. Désprét, and Mr. Patey, vocalists ; and 
M. Leopold de Meyer (piano) and Signor Pezze 
(violoncello), instrumentalists. ‘The special feature 
of the concert (to quote the Mor ning Post) ‘was the 
first appearance this season of the great ‘ lion-pian- 
ist,” Leopold de Meyer, who executed a new fantasia 
on original themes, of his own composition, with ex- 
traordinary effect. We never heard him play with 
more brilliancy, power, delicacy,and finish.” Being 
unanimously encored, he returned to the instrument 
and repeated the last half of the fantasia. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.—Out of eight 
pieces in a programme devoted to various masters, no 
less than five were heard for the first time at the con- 
cert of Monday last. 

The instrumental novelties comprised two quar- 
tets,--Mozart’s in ID minor, and Beethoven’s in F 
minor ; both played to perfection by Messrs. Sainton, 
Goffrie, Doyle, and Piatti: Mendelssohn’s trio in C 
minor (No. 2), in which the first and last named 
geatlemen were joined by Herr Lubeck, who also 
gave Beethoven's sonata in C sharp minor, best 
known as the Moonlight Sonata. 

On Monday next--an Italian night--Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard, Miss Laura Baxter, Mlle. Parepa, 
Herr Becker, &c., will appear. The selection (ex- 
cept one air repeated by desire) will be entirely new 

Royav Trartan Opera.--On Saturday // an 
biere was repeated. On Tuesday Ji Don Giovanni 





was given, with Madame Grisi as Donna Anna; and 
on Tharsday // Trovatore. 

La Gazza Ladra will be produced to-night, with 
Madame Penco as Ninetta (her first appearance in 
this part in London), and M. Faure as Fernando 
(first time of performance), with Madame Nantier- 
Didiée as Pippo, and Signor Ronconi as the Podesta. 





Musica Gosstp.—Lovers of sacred music, cho- 
ral societies, and others having like tastes and ten- 
dencies in the Art, will receive the promise of the re- 
issue of Latrobe’s Selections, just put forward by Mr. 
Lonsdale, with great interest. Though the works of 
Mozart and Haydn, from which Latrobe drew some 
of his specimens, are now better known than in the 
days when the work was in publication, our acquaint- 
ance with the good sacred Italian music of last cen- 
tury has retrograded more than should have been 
allowed in catholic times like ours. While turning 
over the fourth volume, forwarded to us, the value of 
such men as Caldara, Jomelli, Hasse, has been re- 
called, and we have felt that we have lost something 
in narrowing ourselves within exclusive devotion to 
the writers of the German school,—however naturally 
that was a consequence of a great period, full of fas- 
cination and novelty. This fourth volume, again, 
includes the “ De Profundis,” by Gluck, which is 
almost, if not altogether, the solitary piece of sacred 
music by which that great master is remembered. 
As interest in this master’s works is on the return, 
would it not be worth while for Mr. H. Leslie’s or 
some other choir to take it in charge ? 

A comic opera, by Herr Pentenrieder,—of which 
the English title is “ A House to Sell,’’—has been 
lately, say the foreign journals, played at Leipsic, 
with marked success. Years ago, we heard at Mu- 
nich of Herr Pentenrieder. as a composer of the 
highest promise. What is the disease in the life of 
such young men that,seems to arrest their powers in 
production? One, two, three—twenty we could 
name, who “have lived and made no sign.” —A more 
disappointing case is that of Herr Dessauer, —one of 
the freshest and most distinct men of genius belong- 
ing to his country, that has flourished there since 
Schubert’s light was eclipsed. He, too, has been 
inactive, if not supine, for years: but we see with 
pleasure that a new opera by him “ Dominga,” has 
just been produced with success, at Vienna. By this 
time, since Herr Dessauer’s visit to England, made 
in the golden days of Miss Adelaide Kemble (whose 
“ Earl’s Daughter ” will never be forgotten by those 
who love the Laureate’s ballad, consummately sung) 
—he ought to have showered /ieder, romances, cham- 
ber vocal music of every quality and form on the 
world. 

The subject being gentle and characteristic cham- 
ber-music, we are led thereby to note with sadness 
and regret the death of GorpDIGIAN1I, which, we are 
told, has just taken place at Florence ; to our think- 
ing, the latest—surely, we trust, not the last—Italian 
creative genius in music. His is an eminent instance 
of a quiet man, in a quiet walk of Art, winning his 
way to a great reputation, without “ chariots and 
horses, and fifty men to run before him.” There is 
no great science in his songs ; there are no snatching 
effects in them ; nothing to hold the common ear, to 
play on barrel-organs, nor out of which polkas can 
be got; but there are in them a certain selectness, 
an elegance, a truth to the text, which will keep many 
of them afloat, so long as singers of any country 
care to sing Italian chamber music. Gordigiani 
wished to try opera, but had no (or small) opportun- 
ity for doing so, and thus failed to break the barriers 
stormed down by Signor Verdi, with his Jericho- 
blasts of trumpets. Asa man, he was gentle, unpre- 
tending,—interested in every one’s music besides his 
own. Among recollections it may be permitted to 
recollect an interview at which he sang his Canzoni 
to M. Meyerbeer, and M. Meyerbeer his Méfodies in 
return ; and when the two men, true musicians, met 
in that mutual interest which implies universal sym- 
pathy. 

The version of “Fidelio,” given at the Theatre 
Lyrique of Paris, with Madame Viardot for heroine, 
does not seem to have been fortunate. The opera 
is one which can conceal the worst singer, and be- 
tray the best one; with music obviously alien to the 
register of Madame Viardot’s voice ; and we are 
sorry that she has yielded to its dramatic temptations. 

A correspondent at Rome mentions a “ Hamlet,” 
about to come out in the Eternal City, opera-wise, the 
music by Signor Moroni. The Danish prince will 
be presented by Signor Coletti. Shakspeare’s hero, 
from a distance, seems too delicate and metaphysical 
to be possible in music, even for German opera. The 
one chance, in our time, for “ Hamlet ” on the mus- 
ical stage, was during the reign of Mlle. Jenny Lind 
—marked out by nature, country, voice, and genius, 
to be Ophelia.—London Atheneum, May 19. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Silver Moon. Song and Chorus. R. S. Taylor. 25 
Very pleasing. Suitable for the parlor. 


Not a drum was heard. John Barnett. 35 
A song in the descriptive style, for a baritone voice. 


The earth it loves. Quartet for male voices. Abt. 25 


My fatherland. sa 2 286 
The Soldier’s Adieu. 644 = “ 2 
Love’s Greeting. - = °. 


As Gentlemen’s Glee Clubs after the fashion of 
Germany are becoming more plentiful all over the 
country, the want of available good music is severely 
felt. The above part-songs of Abt, who has cultivated 
this branch of musical composition with great suc- 
cess, will be found pleasing to all. 


Little Urchie. Ballad. F. Pannell. 25 
A pretty, simple song, for young singers. 
Hey, the bonnie breast-knot. Scotch. 35 
Well known to lovers of Highland music as one of 
its nicest gems. 


Merrily we’ll laugh and sing. Quartet. 
J. W. Turner. 25 


For the Social Circle or Amateur Clubs. It is easy 
to sing, and will please all lovers of plain, musical 
fare. 


Instrumental Music. 


Arizona Quickstep. G. W. Stratton. 25 


Strongly marked and not lacking in vivacity or stri- 
king melodies. Just the thing fora brass band to get 
arranged and play for marching. 


The Soldier’s Adieu. A. Lindahl. 25 


A sentimental Nocturne of medium difficulty, a 
great favorite in England, where many editions have 
been sold. 


Lottie M. Wheeler. 25 
J. Hilton Jones. 25 
LL. O. Emerson. 25 

H. 8. Saroni. 25 


Spray Waltz. 
Masquerade Polka. 
Greenwood Polka. 


Merry Chimes Polka. 


Royal Waltz S. H. Long. 25 
Fresh dance music, not difficult, Good Recreation 
pieces for scholars. 
Comer. 25 


Wigwam Grand March. 

This piece is dedicated to the Hon. A. Lincoln and 

has his portrait onthe title-page. It isa fine, spirited 
march. 


Books. 


Tuatpere’s L’art pu Cuant. (The Art of 
Singing applied to the Piano.) Handsomely 
bound in Cloth. 3,00 

The piano cannot render that which is most perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolenging sounds, but the player may overcome this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
criptions of melodies from the masterworks of great 
composers. The melody is engraved in large notes, 
so as to stand out and be recognized easily. They are 
all figured, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist as to the student, who would get at the root 
of the marvellous effects which Thalberg produced in 
his playing. 





Music BY Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 




















